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Welch—Quality 


Dissecting Sets 


No. 8290 


= for 
3 STUDENT 
USE 

in 
Elementary 


Biology 


Good Quality 


No. 8290 


No. 8290. DISSECTING SET. Contains a sealpel, a pair of forceps, a pair of scissors, 
two aluminum needle holders with bent and straight needles, and a metric ruler, as gen- 
erally required for students use—in a leatherette, flannel-lined case PER SET $1.85 


For Advanced Students 
Dissecting Sets for the Botany and 
Zoology Laboratory 


No. 8290B 
DISSECTING SETS 
FOR ZOOLOGY 


I'wo-fold, leatherette case contain- 
ing a pair of forceps, two all-steel LT aa 
scalpels one with 35 mm cutting § 
edge the other a 38 mm cutting § comet pa. 
edge, a cartilage knife, hooks, an § : 
all-steel tenaculum, one pair 115 
mm and one pair 100 mm scis- 
sors, two needle holders, a blow 
pipe and a metrie ruler. 
PER SET $7.35 
No. 8290C 
DISSECTING SETS 
FOR BOTANY 


Two-fold, leatherette case, contain- No. 8290B 

ing a pipette, an all-steel scalpel, a 

section razor, a pair of forceps, a 
one pair each 105 and 100 mm WRITE FOR THE 


scissors, two needle holders and a COMPLETE WELCH CATALOG 


metric ruler PER SET $8.75 
W. M. Welch Scientific Company 
DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 


Established 1880 
1515 Sedgwick St. Dept. F, Chicago 10, LIL, U. S. A. 
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New 1952 Model! 


35-mm. EXAKTA “VX” 


Single Lens Reflex Camera TRIARCH PRODUCTS 


One lens both for view- 
ing and picture taking 


assures perfect sharp- Microscope slides are essential to com- 
ness, accurate exposure, plete biology teaching. 
at dak @ depth of To be effective, however, slides must 
held, and correc t com- be good. 
position ior color. You always see the 
| exact image before you take the picture— Good slides cannot be made cheaply, 
| whether the subject is an inch or a mile yet TRIARCH SLIDES are moderately 
| away, whether it is microscopic or gigantic, priced. 
| 


whether it is moving or stationary. In- 
stantly interchangeable lenses permit tele- 
| photo, wide angle, close-up, copy and micro- 
| scope photography. With f2.8 Zeiss Tessar 


TRIARCH now offers zoology as well 
as botany slides. 


insurance against loss of the original in transit. 


“T” Coated Lens with Pre-Set Diaphragm ite: 
| Control $269.50 tax included For catalogs, write 
Write Dept. 900 For Free Booklet “I” GEO. H. CONANT, 
| NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY WITH THE TRIARCH PRODUCTS, m 
| | HIGH-SPEED FLASH by Alfred M. Bailey Ri Wi ‘ \ 
(Denver Museum of Natural History). ipon, isconsin 
This eminent explorer and scientist displays i 
his finest Exakta photographs and others 4 
| ilong with explanatory material. 35 full FINE MICROSCOPE SLIDES 
page photographs. 64 pages 50c FOR i 
EXAKTA CAMERA CO. DISCRIMINATING BIOLOGISTS ! 
48 W. 29th St. New York 1, N.Y. : 
> 
NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS > 
Manuscripts for publication in THe AMerican Biotocy TreacHER should be type- : 
written, on one side only, on standard white paper, 84 x 11 inch size, with a margin of at | 
east an inch on all sides. The writer should keep a carbon copy for reference and as 7 


Articles are scheduled for publication in approximately the order of acceptance of 
manuscripts. Generally the journal is tentatively arranged about three or four 
ssues ahead, and there are under consideration at any time enough manuscripts for 
ibout two or three more issues. Some space is of course allowed for news items and 
es of a seasonal nature. Many seasonal papers have to be postponed an entire 
nply because the author has not allowed the necessary four to six months that 

enes between acceptance and publication. 


For details concerning titling, headings, references, illustration, etc., consult Prepa- 
tion of Manuscripts for Publication, which appeared in the November, 1949, issue of 
Tue AMERICAN Biotocy Teacuer. A limited number of reprints is available; copies 
1ay be obtained from the editor or from the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Manuscripts may be sent to the editor-in-chief, assistant editor, or to any one of 


issociate editors. A complete list of the latter appears in each November and 
March issue 
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PHASE FILMS 


present the basic, the impressive, the 
truly significant biological phenomena— 
the marvelous interrelation of tissue 
structure and function in living bodies, 
the beautiful precision of the hereditary 


mechanism of cells. 


Subjects ready:- “Plant Growth and Muta- 


tion”; “Cell Division’; ‘‘Meiosis’’. 


Now in our fifth year. Write for 


previews or descriptive literature. 


ARTHUR T. BRICE 


PHASE FILMS ROSS, CALIFORNIA 
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Editor-in-Chief—JoHN BrREUKELMAN, State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kan 
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VANCI 
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Subscriptions, renewals, and notices of change of 
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More Activities by the Pupils 


H Fast Do TREES GROW? 


Phirt. ears ago 23 American Elm trees 


ted to the parking around our 


00 | spring a classmate and I meas- 

( eter breast high. The smallest 
s 15.5 es and the largest was 28.75 
es. The erage Was 20.95 inches. If the 


| O5 inches whe thev were set 
eC made an average erowth Ol 
n inch per year. They were 


Ci thie sidewalk and the street 


ph shows how the caliper Is 
ade an ised ne end folds and one end 
es Off O that it may be carried easily. 


read in inches on the long bar. 


JOHN KING 


HE PROTRACTOR 
Many thousands of tons of soil are lost 
nually 1 ough carelessness by the farmer 

peopl the city This is undesirable 
Lean be prevented in a number of ways. 
One vy scan be prevented is by teach- 
giarmers what land ean be cultivated sue- 
essfully Vhat land will be of little value 
ter a tew years of hard farming. In using 


larmer would realize that land 


of 27 per cent slope cannot be cultivated be- 
cause the rich top soil and water would soon 
Wash right down the hillside. On land of sueh 
a slope only trees will hold the water and top 
soil. The farmer will then ask how he can 
find the slope of the hillside. One of the most 


successful and cheapest ways is by using a 


we 


we 
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gravity protractor. Cur instrument measures 


the slop of the hill in degrees and not in per 
cent. Degrees can easily be changed to per 
cent by multiplying by two and one-fifth. 

Th 


hill is simple. 


method used to find the slope of the 


The person will need for mate- 


rials the gravity protractor and another per- 


son or a stake With hls eye level marked on it 


The person With the gravity protractor stands 


at the top of the hill to be measured and 


sights along the edge Ol the protracto! to uv 


+] ] 


spot on the helper’s body and at his eye level. 


The arm of the protractor is left swinging 


until it stops on one number. The protractor 
is then read and this number is multiplied by 


two and one -fiit This o1Vves the per cent ol 


slope on the hillside 


Usually land that slopes less than six per 


farmed indefinitely if the owner 


cent ean be 


uses a ation of crops including a 


legume. Fields that have slopes of seven to 


eleven per cent will hold the soil and the 


water 1] 


strip cropping Is practiced along with 


a good rotation If land slopes from 12 to 


17 per cent contoul plowing and rotations 


have proved successful. On land of 17 to 21 


per cent siope, terracing and a rotation have 
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held the soil and much of the water. If land 


slopes 22 to 27 per cent it should be used per. 


manently for pasture land. If the slope js 


more than 27 per cent only timber will hold 
the water and soil 
Around our school we found slopes of 33 per 


cent, 19 per cent and 25 per cent. Through 


proper farming of the respective slopes, q 


farmer interested in saving his soil Can Save 


most otf his top soll and water and make 


proper use of both 


Jim CAVINEsS 


BILTMORE CRUISER STICK 


A Biltmore cruiser stick is easy tO construct 


and is useful to anyone buying, selling or 


measuring timber. It is used to determine the 


approximate number of board feet in a tree 


I used a light colored piece of lumber 1 


36 inches to make such a stick giving the 


numbe r ol board feet in 1, 15, or 2 s'x.teen- 


foot logs in a standing tree. I also used a set 


of number and letter punches and an ink pad 


to place the numbers on the stick 


I first needed to prepare the stick to meas- 


ure the number of sixteen-foot logs in a stand- 


Ing wee; that is, to make a Merritt H ypsome- 


ter Seale. To do this I held one arm in front 


level with my eve and had 


measure the distance 


of me someone 


from my eye to the per- 


pendicular stick [ used the following equa- 


tion to determine the I neth Ol a sixteen-loot 


log as it would be on my stick: 


xX 16! log 
Length—eye to hand 66' distance to tree 
Phe distance from mv eve to the stick was 21 


ches, nehnes Tor me. 


sO equalled 
then marked off the 5.1 inch units on the 
to measure the sixteen-foot logs 

U.s.D.A 


| stamped the 


I could read the 


Then | copied y scale out of the 
vearbook for 1949 (page 851) 


numbers on the stick so that 


number of board feet of lumber in most any 
tree, 
cruiser stick, I first determined 


Then | 


distance ot 66 feet 


To use 


the diameter of the tree breast high 


paced of a horizont 


Standing at this spot, I held the stick 21 inches 
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from my eyt with the zero end of the stick Pe 
own and level with a spot one foot from the Rae 
ase of the tree, where the tree will be cut. 
Without my head, I sighted to the 
int on the tree trunk where the top of the 
ct usable log would be. I noted where this 
e of sig tercepted the stick. The marks 
stick indicate the number of sixteen- 
wot logs 1 e tree 
en I turned the stick in my hand and 
the number of board feet which there are 
JAMES STEWART 
NEXT FEW ISSUES 
Damsel Fly Larvae 
[nse The Ecology of Con- 
Kdueation for Family Living 


\ vities of The National Wildlife 
Flightless Birds of New Zealand 
Study Nature by 


Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 


While it true that a thorough understand- 
gy OL thie ethods used in the advancement 
es after vears of study, 
( x V advantages in presenting stu- 
ts wit series of steps in the initial weeks 


( ( e course 
\ great ny capable teachers accomplish 
neuleating the scientifie attitude 

e scientific approach through excellent 
eir classroom and laboratory 

indeed by their daily living 

luct in administrative and com- 
It is unfortunate, however, 


ents olttimes are not observant 


lough to pereeive exactly what it is that 
ites the attitude and approach which we 

associate with selientists and 
chers science subjects. This may be 
ewhat akin to our frequent realization 


» e reason we like a friend escapes 
hen we try to put it into words; only after 
ire re ae hon do we settle upon the parts 


heir personality we like. 


Method 


It is my belief that students advance much 
more rapidly toward adopting a scientific atti- 
tude, if they have at the very outset a “blue- 
print’ of the general way scientists go about 
their business. A great deal of good is done 
or them by presenting the scientifie method 
first. Later in the 
course of study it may be pointed out that 


as a series of steps at 


scientists often combine some steps into one, 
or arrive at their conclusions sometimes by 
accident. 

I speak of this guide as a “blueprint” ad- 
visedly. It is given here as a teaching and 
training device. As in construction, the blue- 
print may, by intelligent codperation between 
contractor and his employer, be altered some- 
What to suit unforeseen circumstances, but at 
the beginning the blueprint serves a very use- 
ful purpose. Beginning students are gratified 
to have a series of steps to learn; they find 
that the problems of their daily lives lend 


themselves quite well to analysis by this 


method. I have found them quick to per- 


/ 
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ad} 


ceive, too, that mental “short-cuts” are possi- 


ble, but that clos Inspection reveals the steps 


actually were taken although they may not 


have been aware Ol them. 
PUZZLING SITUATION 


Step One in the series is easiest to explain: 


a person 


becomes aware of a puzzling situa- 


tion. his may be termed an 


“indeterminate situation.” Something is not 
in keeping with the ordinary train of events. 


A very simple 


has 


example 1S seeing that a tire 


All scientific ‘ork begins with 


life 


gone 


Sometimes in daily 


1Ons 


puzzling situat 


the puzzling situation is created by obstacles 


to personal wishes, such as the wish to play 


ball being obstructed by the demands of home- 


work \ problem like this fraught 


may be 


with emotion and prejudice, indeed! But by 


cool analysis, one can take definite lines of 


thoug! t to reac! sensible conelusion. 


The first step is realizing that a problen 

exists 
STATING THE PROBLEM 

Imbued by curlosity, the scientifically 
minded persol it onee seeks to make thie 
problem clear-cut and definite He now re- 
moves 1t trom the m Of vague realizatiol 
and puts a fence around it, so he can look at 
it closely By s ng the problem clearly, the 
indiy can come to grips with it. In thi 
simple ex | follow, the statement 
of the problei Is What has caused the tire 
to go t? In more complex situations 
stating the prob em 1s not so easy, but it Is a 
necessary step (one neht state an advanced 
proble1 something like this: can cance 
be cured?” O t causes cancerous tissue 
to develop?” () 1 more specific level, the 
proble m may be stated thus: “How are some 
forms of cance! n mice transmitted to the 
young 

If the probl s not stated clearly, the 
remaining steps vy not produce much infor- 
matiol \ poorlh ynrased question usually 


another 


Put 


question can 


receives indennite answe! 


way, the inswer to 


good as the question itself. The humorous 
conundrum, “How long is a piece of string?” 
is a case in point. The statement of the prob- 
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lem re quires a careful choice of words, a Sharp 


boundary, and a direct attack upon the sub. 
ject at hand. 


4 (,00D (aUESS 


MAKIN« 


The third step Is often called, “tormulating 


a working hypothesis,” but I have found many 
students frightened iway by those 


“Making 


same thing, and if we 


expensive 


words guess” amounts to 


are to lead our dis. 


oose the language they 


understand 


There may many about 


VUCSSCS 


that annoying flat tire: 1t may be punctured 


anksters may 


alr oul In less slinpie problems 


the good Irom a DacK-log OT ex- 


perience in the subject investigated Che spe- 


combiner 


Clalist in cancer research May 
Is second and steps when eC stated 
Dove aqaing \ thev trans- 
mutted rough thie K Or DV conta befor 
Do Cals ls l tissu 
prool | rests lence It 
adrawnh sometimes ( less tl 
individu emembers from another proble 
(One mav rapid \ co Her oO 
it once ree Ise ¢ ( nee em ser 
Ol ely tlie MOSSIDLIITV T 
inkste¢ s [et thie ou ones ft ( vou 
] t | ys 
VUCSS hit ( ct particu \ 0 
snould notice also the garage Window VW 
Opel tna ill Ootpril ~ ( ( ( 
4] 
the noo! 
Wi ( ( CSIs We 
rous ( O} ng vpothesis It 
be discarded pres ind anothe vorking 
Vpothesis ! iv be chosen to ToLlow throug! 
It serves as a steppin stone to the next leve 


PROLLED I;XPERIMENT 


+ 

In thy Le er ie, We DrODADLV 

hypothesis of ( We may 

wet the end of ( e stem aiter adding 

some all ii no b ( s formed. we “throw 

out that hypothesis Wi proces i to the next 


| 
dc 
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the experiment for the next hypothesis (a pos- 
sible puncture) we find the task more difficult 
than the easy experiment we used to test the 
valve. We 
done Us, 


a tub of water. 


remove the inner tube, or have it 
and see whether the inflated tube 


bubbles 1n Devising the ex- 


neriment in the ease of the cancerous young 


mice may require much thought and careful 


ylanning. Considerable thought is given to 
the time available, the work done by other 


scientists as found in scientific literature, the 


cost, and the records we may have on the 


eases of cancer among animals to be tested. 
The “control” is a device used to assure the 


results he will later obtain are 


vorker that the 


due to his experimental tests and not to out- 


side factors. In other words, he guards him- 


self against drawing a false conelusion by 
rearing litter mates under normal or usual 
eonditions, while the brother or sister mice 


several O1 


each sex) are being used as test 
nimals. In agriculture, a portion of a crop is 
eft alone,’ while other portions are sprayed 
or fertilized in various ways. The results are 
compared with the “control,” which has been 


t untreated 


(;ATHERING THE EVIDENCE 


Our humble tire bubbles. and that’s the evi- 


puncture, of course. If we are 
issembling evidence about the wisdom of do- 
ng homework versus playing ball, we quickly 
ne up in our minds the whole array of our 


arks, the time we have later in the evening, 


ur real need for exercise, and the length of 
eassignment. To do this unemotionally and 
ithout a little prejudice in favor of playing 

may be very difficult! But this points to 


n important feature of the scientific method. 


takes the evidence as nature 


His 


non-cancer- 


He leaves himself out. 


fives it to him 


shes—that he might overlook 
or that some may live so he can 


The 


looking for truth, and he gets 


point—these he pushes aside. 
hvestigator 1 
is glory from being true to his code: include 
ull the evidence, whether it “goes” the way he 
previously ( xpected or not. 

The evidence comes usually as “raw data” 


These data are often temperatures, heights of 
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plants, production in bushels, numbers of liv- 
It may take 
a few minutes, or it may take months or years 


ing or dead mice, and the like. 


to gather these data, but gather them he must, 
before the scientist can proceed in all honesty 


to Step Six. 


TRANSFORMING THE EVIDENCE INTO A 
MEANINGFUL STATEMENT 

With the data before us, we can make a 
statement having meaning. One bubble from 
our tire allows us to state, “The tire was flat 
because the tube has a puncture,” or simply, 
“It’s a hole.” The meaningful statement is a 
little harder in some other cases. The cancer 
specialist may have conflicting evidence. Some 
of his mice, having been weaned early, or 
dropper-fed with special milk, or nursed by 
another, non-cancerous mother, may develop 
cancer, but not so many as did when nursed 
What does he do? 
Any 
Certainly, he can. 


by their cancerous mother. 
Can he make any sense of the results? 
meaningful statement? 
But he 


He must take into account all the evidence. 


must be cautious and conservative. 
His meaningful statement is given, perhaps, 
in the percentages of each group developing 
cancer. 

This step is one of “boiling down” the evi- 
dence in one or a few sentences which cor- 
rectly reflect all the data. 

I know find out 
which of two places was the best one to keep 


A housewife wanted to 


her pots and pans. She gathered her data by 
measuring the distances and counting the trips 
she made to the sink and stove, and in other 
(Step 


When she made the meaningful state- 


ways assembled a lot of information 
Five). 
ment, it read like this: “I walk an average of 
40 yards a day when they are kept here, and 
an average of 53 yards a day when I keep 
them there.” 

In many cases we may proceed rapidly to 
Step Seven; however, it is not always so easy, 
and students in science courses may at this 
point be ready for an example or two illus- 
indecisive which often 
One sees now and then a bit of 


trating the results 
“erop up.” 
published research which serves a good pur- 


pose as a report of progress, with a concluding 
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The American 
progress has | 
ion is being carried out 
sely refrains from going 


t 


it hand, but he is often 


data known to him, and 


but 


conclusive, perha 


his statement as a true 


step 


Dp ASSERTION, OR 


LUSION 


ther “working hy] 


Ve some 


rious Conse! 
e impulse to “jump to 
as studied | 
utation rests upon 
In COn- 
propagandist who d 
is forced to modify his 


ss-questioning 


s code 


‘veloping 


criticism we should 


ing conclusions 
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Most 


not completely ind Caslly 


problems, 
are 


conelusions very Treque 


and “buts.” Very few findings are 


the housewlle may have to co 


kind of cooking she did during tli 
two she kept recoras Wi e thre ne: 
Usual content ? 1) she 


pans at a time trom 
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learned. 
Honest 
of “‘ifg’ 
ClCar-Cut 
nsider th 

week 0! 
Carry 


piace and 


single pans oniy tron the other? (Caution ll 
stating the econelusion 1s ot peat Int im por- 
tance to the sec1entis 

PUBLISHING THE RESULTS 
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\s | e suggeste { the sta ve cannot 
1] 
o1ve Our students ese el1ght steps = Diue- 
rint and expect the o understand the seien- 
tine method Tully Short 

( lassroon proc round thes 
week iIter Wee} terest Dy 
suggesting tl t st sl specie e@X- 
le Tlie ( nethod a ha 
appl ed to some evervyv-¢ ropien This 
produces “raw material” for individual dis- 
cussions. At every opportunity in the class- 
room, Teachel erers to pArticulal steps 
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more evidence, cautioning about 


asking 


conclusions hastily arrived at, or expressed 


without inspecting the meaningful statement. 

On more than one oceasion I have said in 
all sincerity that we are in the middle of a 
oreat period of change in our thinking habits, 
and almost before our eyes we are “gradu- 


ating” into a society which places a_ high 


premium on solving problems in a scientific 


wav. It need hardly be said that the scien- 
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tific method has limitations in our emotional 


lives, but I maintain that our students, 
whether they expect to go on in science or not, 
will have to adjust their mental habits so that 
they are prepared to apply the scientific 
even in the diffi- 


cult area of personal problems. I 


method wherever possible 
suggest 
that, in a discussion after class sometime, you 
propose the problem of choosing a life partner 
by using the scientifie method in self-analysis! 


Free and Inexpensive Materials for 


Conservation Education* 


of Executive Committee of 


It 


s recommended that the teachers investi- 


gate the availability of these materials from 
state departments of conservation, education, 
fish and game, and forestry, the extension de- 


MURIEL BEUSCHLEIN 

( go || rs College, Chicago, Illinois; Member 

( Project of The National Association of Biology Teachers 
The National Committee of the Conserva- 

tion Project of THr NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

BioLocy TEACHERS has recognized the need for 
iking current bibhographies of materials 

ertinent to conservation available to those 


educational work. 


Past experience has proved the great value 


ich teachers derive from having a ready 
erence of free and inexpensive materials 
may be obtained as supplementary aids 
classroom instruction. The following list 
Irom state nd federal agencies, universities, 
isiness industry has been compiled as 
contribution toward filling this need. The 
eader will also find listed many bibliogra- 
les Of rious types and for many levels of 
ic he 
In mos ises it has not been possible to 
evaluate « item carefully before including 
in the list. The use of the items of the 
iterial and their relative value is left to the 
idgment of the teacher or administrator. 
lhe adaptability of the items will vary con- 
siderably as it will be determined by the loca- 
on, the specihe community and student 
eeds. So state departments have devel- 


ensive programs and have pre- 


red tear euldes and student material. 
* TI i contribution of the NaBT Conser- 
P \ limited number of reprints are 

illable ow cost from the Project Leader, Di 
Richard L. Weaver, P.O. Box 2073, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


partments of universities, and the regional 


offices of the U.S. agencies. These sources 
provide free material which are adapted for 
use in a specifie region. In some instances 
such materials have been listed but the sources 
have not been exhausted. In planning for 
future revisions, it would be helpful to the 
author to have appraisals of specific items by 
teachers who are willing to report them. 

In instances where a large quantity of ma- 
terial is available from a particular source, 
only a few items are mentioned due to the 
The notation, “ List of publi- 


cations is available,” indicates that other items 


lack of space. 
can be secured. Where no price follows men- 
tion of the item, the material is available free 
on request to schools. 

No list of this type can be comprehensive as 
demands upon material cause it to go out of 
print and there is a constant supply of new 
While 


free films and bibliographies of 


material becoming available. some 
sources of 
films have been included, no particular effort 
has been made to include all that are obtain- 


able. This may suggest a future project. 


The 


brought an awareness of the inadequate sup- 


process of compiling this list has 


ply of available materials concerning a num- 


| 
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re, | uyette\ ille, Arkansas. 
Unit on Conservation of Natural Re- 
Guide Book for conservation educa- 


G ly Control. 

Improvement Practices 
/ lis of Cotton, SY p. 

id & Cost of Clearing Land, 43 p. 

Arkansas Up- 


Affecting 


ire Improvement for 


/ ence of 


Ve 


Rainfall, Cropping & Cul- 
thods in Soil and Water Losses, 
Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
| nited States 


Institute. SOL Second Avenue, New York 
isphalt, 8 
ind Curriculum Develop- 


l6th St... N.W., Washington 


stipervision 


\ 1201 


Our Bounty, 216 p., $2.50. 
( hs, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


} Conservation i reprint, 


activities, 
630 


ition for club 
Center, 


rm 
ent Information 

York 20, N. ¥ 

for Ke 


he Belqiar 


and Social Devel- 
Wigny, 


Congo by Pic rre 
Southern Building, Wash- 


United States 


Ave New 


\reas of the 
America, 2 Park ue, York 16, 
Series, 
Merit Badge Series, $.25 


Merit 


Badge 


30 fockefeller Plaza. 
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Public 
iliformia 
and Reasons fo 


CGiame, Information 
~ ramento. 
Them. 81 
#5, 71 p. 


of Californ a, 20 } 


Nat Resources Educa- 


ento 14, California 
of Audio-Visual Material 
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Education Cal fornia, 


Resources, Dept. of Edueation 


4, California 


oon of Natu al 


48 p. 
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Education, Bureau 
Publications, Sacramento 


California State Dept. of 
Textbooks and 
California. 

Curriculum Unit on Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources, $.50. 
Source Material for Conservation Week, $.15. 

University of California, California Agricultural 
Experiment Station, The College of Agricul- 
ture, Berkeley, California. 

Dollars and Sense in Conservation. 
Irrigated Pastures in California, 58 p. 


California Redwoods Ass’n., 405 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, California. 
Redwood Region Tree Farms. 
California Redwood—Its Properties and Uses. 
Films and other pamphlets. List is available. 
Camp Fire Girls, Program Dept., 16 East 48th St., 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Activities in Conservation and Nature Lore, 2 p. 
Our Land: Activities for Camp Fire Girls, $.75. 
Nature in Camp, mimeo., 14 p. 
Fun with Science, mimeo., 2 p. 
Others in process. 
J. I. Case Co., 700 Case St., Racine, Wisconsin. 
Water Spreading, 16 p. 
Win Against Water, 16 p. 
Build a Pond, 16 p. 
Vore Food from Fewer Acres, 16 p. 
Pageant of Progress, 16 p. 
Land of Pl nty, 62 Pp. 
Catalog of free audio-visual aids. 
‘aterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria 8, Illinois. 
vation Pays, 24 p. 
‘hamber of Commerce of the United States, 
ington 6, D.C. 
Schools Must Grow for Tomorrow, $.20. 


(‘onse 


W ash- 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Natural 
Resources Dept., 1516 H St., N.W., Washington 6, 
Vatural Resources Notes— 
Polit 7 Declarations 
35 
Ou Vanishing 
1946, 39 p 
Our Renewal Resources 
posium, 1949, 31 p 
igo Natural History Museum, Roosevelt 
at Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Vuseum many topics, $.01 each, Arbor 
Day, Redwood Trees, Why Leaves Change Color. 
Natural Landscape s of the U.S., $.25. 


a free publication. 


Natural Resources, 1951, 


on 
Natural Resources—a Symposium, 


(‘an Be Sustaine d 


a Syvm- 
Road 


Chi 


List is available. 
Chicago Teachers College, 6800 Stewart Ave., Chi- 

cago 21, Illinois 
Free and Inexpensive Te aching Material for the 
Science Teacher by Muriel Beuschlein and J. M 


Sanders, 1953 edition. Send $.10 to cover cost of 


mailing. 


Church and Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar St., New York 


Bird cards ind chart 
Colorado 


State of Colorado, Advertising and Publicity Dept.. 
Capitol Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 
Colorful ‘olorado. 


Colorado Top of the Nation. 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Edu- 
cation, 8380 E. Peach Tree St., N.E., Atlanta, 


(Georgia. 
Education He Ips Build a Nation, 171 p. 
Selected Bibliography for Resource-U s¢ 
ll p 
Connecticut 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, P.O, 
Box 1106, New Haven 4, Connecticut, 


Educ ation, 
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' Forestry Industries Information Committee of Min- 
; nesota, 516 Lyceum Building, Duluth, Minnesota. 
7s Trees Does Not Pay, p. 
Jobs Are Burning Up, 4 p. 
It Pay Vanage Jack Pine, 8 p. 
- Conse on of the Forest Wealth of Minnesota, 
Friend Land, 1368 N. High St., Columbus, 
( 
87] Repril ] Wate Conservation, 6 
Ho hi Landscape, 4 D.. Biog aphy of a 
HI 2 , other material. 
] quarterly, $5.00 yr. 
Garden ¢ \merica, Conservation and Road- 
side ( ttee, 15 East 58th St., New York 22, 
N. ¥ 
Co Vewslette free publication to 
( anne ng Wold Flowe le if- 
De ol Fa ming Practice 
n Wall one sheet 
7 ( $1.00 
( ( Laboratories and Wo 
0 
Ge! MM Detroit 2, Michigan 
\ e Fu S e America’s Wate cartoon type 
Pub Health and Conservation, 16 4 
(; ly College for Teachers, Nashville 
| 1) n of Survey and Field Services 
\ he Changing Pattern of Country 
] ~ m Rural Lite Confer- 
L100 
Resources, an annotated bibliography 
Resources, 149 p., $.25 
of Free and Inexpensive Learning 
V/ 175 $.25 
Georgia 
( r ) ( 100 State Capitol, At 
G ) lea fle 
( Industry—leaflet, 4 } 
| P eaflet, 4 
{ West Georgia College, Ca 
S.15 
$.15 
- Regional Studies and Committee on Edi 
S30] Peachtree St N.E Atlanta 
(; 
H] Build Region, 171 p 
Community Resources, $15 
S Bibliography for Resource-Use Educa- 
155 | 141} New York 
N 
G on Program, mimeo., 
R | roject in conservation for senior 
G 
L \ Giode, S35 
H v H er Memorial Conservation Project 
H. Glat Company, Spring Grove, Pennsvl- 
/ ] 31 
G | ( \ Akron. Ohio 
of Rubb 32 p.. comic book 
Peacher’s Manual 
H | Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave 
New 


pl iblication. 
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IF. C. Huyck & Sons, Kenwood Mills, Albany, New 
York. 
Paper, Peacemaker of Progre 8s. 
Idaho 
University of Idaho, Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion, Moscow, Idaho. 
Land Capability for Soil and Water Conservation 
in Idaho. 
Illinois 
State of Illinois, Dept. of Conservation, Springfield, 
Illinois. 
The Manual of Illinois Snakes, 35 p. 
Forest Trees of Illinois, 70 p. 
Vigratory Bird Regulations, 4 p. 
Illinois Fish Management Program, 4 p. 
Publication—Ouldoor in Illinois, $1.00 year. 
Publications not sent out of State. 
of Illinois, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 
Curriculum and Course of Study Guide for Ele- 
Hie nlary Schools ‘i Illinois, Science Are a, Con- 
cept Fd. 
This Is Our Soil by Ernest D. Walker and Albert 
S. Foster, 48 p., or available from University 
Press, Urbana, IIL, $.30. 
Illinois Natural History Survey, Urbana, Illinois. 
Bird Dogs in Sport and Conservation. 
For Youngsters Outdoors—Waterfowl, 1 p., Fish- 
ing Know-How, 1 p. 
Illinois State Museum, Springfield, Illinois. 
Common Insects of Illinois, 48 p. 
Exploring for Mushrooms, 47 p. 
blowe That Bloom in the Spring, 48 p. 
Illinois Mammals, 48 p. 
Invitation to Birds, 48 p. 
ree to teachers and libraries. 
University of Illinois, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Urbana, Illinois. 
Grass of Gullies, 20 p. 
Protect Your Soil, 23 p. 
H644, The Story ofa Lake, 14 p.- 
Reclaiming Illinois Strip Coal Lands by Forest 
Planting. 
#567. Forest Planting on Illinois Farms. 
List is available 
Illinois Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, Executive 
Secretary, Royal B. McClelland, 508 W. Charles 
St., Champaign, Illinois, 
Illinois Wildlife—publication, $.25 junior rate. 
Illinois Junior Academy of Science, Chairman, Joan 
Hunter, Edwardsville High School, Edwardsville, 


state 


Illinois. 
Information on club activiti Ss, projects and veul 
hook 
Illinois Nature Conservancy, Chairman, Dr. James 


M. Sanders, Chicago Teachers College, 6800 
Stewart Ave., Chicago 21, Illinois. 

Seasonal bulletins and conservation education ma- 
terial, $50 annual membership. 

Illinois Society for Mental Health, Ine., 123 W 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Illinois, Thomas Blakley, 
Exec Dire etor. 

Material on conservation of human resources 

Illinois Society for Medical Research, Dr. N. Brewer, 
951 FE. 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Material on conservation of human resources 

Indiana 

Indiana Dept. of Agriculture, 311 W 
St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Outdoor Indiana—monthly publication 
Indiana Dept. of Conservation, Division of 
ind Game, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

ation of Fishes, 51 Pp. 

Indiana Hawks and Owls. 37 p. 

Gray and Fox Squirrel Manage ment in Indiana, 
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monthly publication. 
1950-51, 481 p. 


Loutsu C‘onservationst 


N al Re port 


ts Louisiana Forestry Commission, Baton Rouge, 
} Louis i 
Lrees Jo Profit (single coples to teach- 
Wi ers 
Lo Forestry Facts and Figure s. 
Lo 
Louisia State Fire Control Management—a 
eali } 
Mahogany Association, Inc., 75 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicag 1, Illinois 
The Ve / Book, 30 p 
Vali out Wood of the Age Ss Also film. 
Maine 
State D tment of Education, Augusta, Maine. 
Vaine School Introduction to Conservation 


Education—April 1951, Vol. 20, #4, 16 p. 


on for Maine Secondary Schools. 
$75 
Mallinel Chemical Works, Mallinckrodt St., St. 
Louis 7, Missouri 
( H rv of Chemistry—contains material on 
I of scarce alloving metals 


Maryland 


Board N ral Resources, State Office Building, 
\ Maryland. 
Do im Conservation A Teacher's 
Vary Oyste Problem, 12 p., $.15 
V / Vatural Resources at a Glance, 12 D., 
$05 
Vary Forests and Forestry, 56 p., $.25 
Tree f Maryland, 23 p., $.25 
09 ] il nt of Geology, Mines and Water Re- 
sou Johns Hopkins Unive rsity, Baltimore, 
Mari 
, ho Krosion in Tidewate Varyland, 141 
The S Erosion Problem—Reprint from Bul- 
Depart f Research and Education, P.O. Box 
ni 1510, Annapolis, Marvland 
Do Conse tlion, S15 
Seu nd educational bulletins on commer- 
ries and natural resources 
List way 
Mary { Game and Inland Fish Commission, 516 
Mut Bidg.. Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Inland Fishing Gude, 16 p 
Vary Conservationist—pubhication, $1.00 
V } m Game Habitat Restoration Pro- 
11 
] ( mn Fishes of Maryland, 45 p 
List I itions avallable 
Mar 1 State Soil Conservation Commission, 
( P rk M irviand 
Saf y Our Soil and Water Resources 
Yo ( or e These Resources 
/ tids for Conse ation Education 
U1 f Marviand, Extension Service, College 
Marvland 
f VW jiand 
Gris fmas Trees in Ma jland 
\\ P Control Commission, 2114 N 
( St.. Baltimore 18, Marvland 
Ame ca’s Wate comic 
i Pollution Control —Ruvcrabodu's Business 
Massachusetts 
Depan Conservation, Division of Parks and 
R 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Massa- 


Pa and Re nations of Massa- 
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University of Massachusetts, Extension Service, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 
Conservation of Massachusetts Soils—A 193. $.10. 


Improving Land the Modern Way—A 122. $.10. 


Meals for Millions Foundation, Inc., 648 8. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, California. 

Narrative section of Progress Report—The 3¢ Chal- 
le nge lo World Hunge Lf 23 p., $.25. 

Charles E. Merrill Co., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Little Wonder Books—Balance in Nature, Wher 
Animals Live, Plants That Give Us Food, many 
titles, $.15 each. 

Conservation of 
48 p., $.20. 

Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

Reprints—Any Old Rags to Sell?, 8 p., Petroleum 
Then and Now, 12 p., Theory & Practice i 
Stream Pollution Control, 12 S.. Steel Industry, 
7 p. 

Michigan 
Michigan Department of Conservation, Education 

Division, Lansing, Michigan. 

Field Trips—Handbook for leaders, 26 p. 

Wildlife Conservation. 

Soil Conservation and Land Use, 10 p. 

Trees, Woodlots and Forests, 15 p. 

Geology or Earth History and Mineral Resources, 
14 p. 

Vichigan Conservation—publication, $.50 year. 

Bulletins, books, and Visual Aids—on subjects 
relating to conservation of natural resources, 
24 p. 

Vichigan Department of Conservation 
ganization and Functions. 

Rocks and Minerals of Michigan, $.50. 

Vichigan Wildlife Sketches, $.25. 

Vichigan Trees Worth Knowing, $.30. 

Helps for Teachers—Conservation compendium, 
10 p. 

Michigan State College, Dept. of Information Serv- 

ices, Bulletin Office, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Kk 203—Conserving Soil by Better Land-Use Prac- 

tices, 31 p. 

Producing Wildlife by Good Farm Land 

Good Eating from Woods and Fields 

(not distributed outside of Michigan). 
I) 253—Venison from Forest to Table. 

Michigan State Soil Conservation, c/o Michigan 

State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Top Soil and Its Care, Annual Report, 1947-48 
Soil Conservation Districts in Michigan. 
Biennial Report for 1949-50). 
Northern Michigan College of 
quette, Michigan 
Special Problems in the 
tion, 99 p., $1.00. 
Michigan Audubon Society, Robert A. Whiting, 
1228 Chittock Ave., Jackson, Michigan. 
Enjoying Birds in Michigan, $1.00. 
Minnesota 
Minnesota Department of Conservation, State 
Office Bldg., Room 633, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
The Conservation Volunteer—publieation, limited 
Minnesota State Department of Education, St 
Paul, Minnesota. 
A Guwide for Instruction in Science and Conserva- 
tion, $1.00 
Order from Syndicate Printing Co., 501 
Ave.. Minneapolic 15, Minn. 
University of Minnesota. Institute of Aericulture, 
University Farm. St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Our Soil to Use. 43 p 


Natural Resources—a text unit, 


Its Or- 


Education, Mar- 
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Park 


Wind Erosion Control. 15 Pp. 
Better Soil for Better Living, 30 p. 
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National ‘ mittee on Policies in Conservation 
Edu R. H. Eckelberg, Chairman, Ohio 
State I ersity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Velected References on Conservation for Pupils and 
( $.05 
Natiol ( Council, P.O. Box 76, Memphis, 
His 0 Textil 
Crory of 
Nationa tion Association, Dept. of Rural Edu- 
201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Cor Education in Rural Schools, 1952. 


Effie G. Bathurst, Ed., 114 p., $.50. 


Nationa Kertilizet Association, 616 Continental 
Building, Washington 5, D. C 
Hunger 8 n Crops 
V/ The Life of the Soil. 8 
Food, I nd Fertilizer, 14 p 
Good Farm ng, 43 
Also f color and black and white films 
\ (; Institute, 1368 N. High St., Colum- 
1 © 
S ( Lesson Units by Paul Young, 
ublication for schools, 4 p 
\ Cieographie Societv, School Service Divi- 
\\ ngton 6, D.C 
< : sheets from the National Geographie 
Many subjects, including fish, birds, 
| nimals, 48 sheets for $.50 
| 
\ tion Committee on Lighting, 1410 
| Power, Celeveland 13, Ohio 
/ he Nation’s Welfare 
Natio | Association, 925 15th St... Washington 
1) ( 
Li 
Vitro lhe A 
Stal f Road Beds with Lime 
| r Manufacturers Ass'n... 1319 ISth 
\\ DC 
\ Wood Supply, 23 ] 
Planning Association, S00 21st St., 
\\ @ £5 
/ ) Di clopment by \ H Hansen 
i. Ss. ff, Planning Pamphlet #16, 40 p., 
$95 
\ R nal Association, 315 Fourth Ave 
10, 
| Vature nteresting nature projects, 
Fed on, 3308 14th St.. N.W 
\\ n 5. D. ( 
( Education Series—Meet the Land- 
| hig Land cape, old Fac ls 
cape 
) Own Backyard, 16 » 
( iflets B ds. Vammals Soil, 
i Yo Pollution, Trees and others 
fo Conse ation i reterenc for 
idents 
I Film Librarv Catalogue 
| rature Is AN ulable 
Nebraska 
Dept | Instruction, Capitol Bldg... Division 
~ sion and Curriculum, Lincoln, Ne 
0) So/l—Resource Unit for Hizh School 
34 
B \ | ind audio-visual aids for 
rvation in elementarv. s i00ls 
16 
Nebraska, College of Agriculture Ex- 
Service, Lineoln 5, Nebraska 
Fact Toward Stability in the Great Plains. 
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1951 report of Great Plains Agricultural Council 
Session at Laramie, Wyo., 1950. 
Nevada 
Nevada State Department of Public Instruction, 
Carson City, Nevada. 
Conservation and Nevada, §$.75. 
New Hampshire 
Department of Education, New Hampshire State 
Board of Education, Concord, New Hampshire. 
Forestry—Conservation of Natural Resources, 
18 p 
State of New Hampshire Forestry and Recreation 
Dept., 401 State Office Building, Concord, New 
Hampshire. 
State of New Hampshire Biennial Report of the 
Forester, 71 p. 
University of New Hampshire, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Durham, New Hampshire. 
Soil Fertility in Its Broader Implications. 
List is available. 
New Idea Farm Equipment Company, Coldwater, 
Ohio. 
Tried and New Ideas for Handling Barnyard 
Vanure, 18 p. 
New Jersey 
Department of Conservation, Bureau of Public Re- 
lations, 425 State House Annex, Trenton, New 
Jersey 
Forest Management in New Jersey, 54 p. 
Put Wasteland to Work. 
List is available. 
Ixtension Service, College of Agriculture, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Van and the Soul. 
Our Land and Its Care. 
New Jersey School of Conservation, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 
Work ing With Soil by Marie Kuhnen, $.15. 
Te aching aids 
State of New Jers Vv, State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 
Activities in Conservation, mimeo., 5 p. 
Pupil Activities Related to Water, mimeo., 3 p 
New Mexico 
New Mexico College of Agriculture, Extension 
Service, Bulletin Section, State College, New 
Mexico 
(* 149—FErosion Control (Crops and Practices. 
Conservation Practices for Wheatlands of 
Ne Ve Tico, 
Soil Conservation Service, Information Division, 
\lbuquerque, New Mexico. 

Suggesttons for T« aching Conservation in Schools 
of the Western States, 78 p. 
University of New Mexico Press, 

Ne W Me x1co 
Towa d Be tle j 
$.25 
New York 
New York State College of Agriculture, Dept of 
Extension Teaching and Information, Ithaca, 
New \ ork. 
Lar d Se oan Ne w York. 
Conserve Our Soil, Forest and Wildlife. #377. 
Nov. 1951, $.30 
Preventina Soil Losses During Fall, Winter and 


Spring, $.05 


Albuquerque, 


Teaching of Soil and Water, 22 p.. 


List of publications is available. 
North Carolina 
Dept. of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, 

North Carolina 

Vorth Carolina’s Natural Resources 
Bulletin Series, 54 p 

Hand Crafts in North Carolina, 19 p 

The Value of North Carolina’s Game and Fish, 


32 p. 
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17 
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Oregon 
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Land Use Ordinance Ol So 
Oregon State Game Commission, 1634 N. Ald 
Portland 8, Orego1 
Raising a Brood of Phe LS 
VUregon Sa 
Oregon's B C'o 
Oregons Game LS 
regon State Gar ( 
Orego Big Ge ce 34 
List is available 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fou \ Ni \ 10 
Conserva igre iVallub 
Qutdoor Pul ig ( P.O. Box 589, | ley 
Calhtornia 
ka and S | e magaz hil 
2 semester subscri $1.20, sing subseriy 
ra sit quan ty 
| \. Owens Pul hing ¢ | In \ 
zine, Dans N. ¥ 
Unit and pictur N R s 
Topies. $.50 i 
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<; Regis Paper Company, Buckport, Maine. 
Fore Vewsprint. 
save the Redwoods League, 250 Administration Bldg., 
(n ty of California, Berkeiey 4, Californ.a. 
The Ss , Told by a Fallen Redwood, 8 p. 
Redu of the Past, 8 p., $.10. 
L n History, 8 p. 
T ree S/ bs and Flowers oJ the Redwood Reguon, 
14 5.10 
Sears R Foundation, Chicago 7, Ilinois. 
The Lo Land, 26 p. 
The Shawiningan Water and Power Co., P.O. Box 
6072. Montreal, Canada or Shawiningan Products 


Cor Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Fifty } of Achievement, 50 p. 
Ma nd chart 
Shell Oil ¢ Public Relations Dept., 50 West 50th 
st rk N 
Oil Se You, 14 p 


Pete / Vo , 52 
\ antl Nol ('onse rvation vii Oil In- 


Cat vy of free films 
Slingerland Comstock Company, Ithaca, New York. 
{id Knowimg Natural Sevence Lawrence 
Pa 
Outline wings of over one thousand subjects, 
wit ly outlines included, $60 per hundred.) 
Numet s low cost booklets. 
Soil Cons tion Society of America, 1016 Para- 
nou Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Do River, 14 p., $.10 
South Carolina 
( ! Agricultural College Extension Service, 
Clemson College, South Carolina 
( f on «aA Use of South Carolina Fa m 
L 16 | 
Le [ and Soil Conservation im the Broad 
Conse ation District of South 
( OS 
( mt Farming in Marion County, 23 p. 
S ( on for 4-H Clubs—#355, 46 p 
Lis ble 
R P ig 1 Development Board, Dept 
W. Box 927, Columbia, South Carolina. 
fe Resource mimeo., p 
We e to South Carolina, 18 p 
\ Ree s of South Carolina 
South Dakota 
South D ta State College, Brookings, South Da- 
B254— Eo eens in South Dakota, 33 p 
B 247—S le, Windbreak and Timber Trees of 
South Dakota, 48 | 
C 58 ‘ of soutl Dakota 
B 325—PReare ng Areas in South Dakota, 47 }). 
s Dakota Natural Resources Commission, 
stat ( to Pierre, South Dakota 
Nelecte Bibliography of Materials on Missouri 
R Development, 15 
| ein South Dakota, 12 p 
VJ R Bas n eqram, 6 
S s Dakota, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
South Dakota. 
G Sciences for Secondary Schools, 164 
B secondary Ne hools. 136 }. 
(re Science tor mentary Schools, 101 
T} irses contain conservation teaching ma- 
r South Dakota teachers 
( 


it he ress Mfg Ass’n., 507 Barnett Bank 
Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla 


Tid Red Cupress 
Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc., Sterick Bldg., 8 
Nort 3rd St Mi mn} his Te nnessee, 


he So Hla rds 16 Pp. A a film. 


Southern Oak, 10 p. 
A BC's of Gum, 10 p. 
Yours Forever—16 mm sound-color film—free ex- 
cept for transportation charges both ways. 
Southern Pine Association, Canal Bldg., P.O. Box 
1170, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Ten Lessons in Forestry, 56 p. 
America’s Forest Resources. 
Forty Years of Southern Forestry, 12 p. 
Facts About the South’s Forests. 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association, 1506 
National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
Forest Fires—Y our Loss, 10 p. 
Where Does Our Timber Go, leaflet, 4 p. 
Cutting Woodlands, leaflet, 4 p. 
Using Our Tree Crop Wisely, 16 p. 
Standard Oil Co., Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 1, N. Y 
Conservation—Making the Most of Our Soil, 21 p. 
Our Inexhaustible Resources. 
Swift and Company, Agricultural Research Dept., 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 
Story of the Soil. 
Story of Plants. 
Story of Grain. 
Story of Grass. 
Story of Meat Animals. 
Elementary Science Booklets—Grades 4-5-6. 
Tennessee 
Division of State Information, Nashville 3, Ten- 
nessee. 
Unique Flora of the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park. 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoville, Tennessee. 
Operation of the TVA Reservoir System with 
Map, g p. 
Soil People and Fertilizer Technology, 57 p. 
TV A—1951, 68 p. 
Decatur Story, 11 p. 
List of films available. 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Dept. of Forestry Re- 
lations, Norris, Tennessee. 
Timber Growing Today—tfree loan film. 
Tennessee Valley Forests, 17 p. 
University of Tennessee, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
116—Keeping Tennessee Green Saves Soil. 
269—Prevent Farm Fires, 6 p. 
321—Bwilding a Better Tennessee Through Com- 
munity Improvements, 20 p. 
Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service, Texas A & M Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas. 
Feed People—Not Rats. 
B 189—Soils and How to Improve Them. 
1,74 —Soils of Texas. 
Sbe-13—The Rains Came. 
List is available. 
Texas Forest Service, College Station, Texas. 
Pupil Activities in Forestry, 32 D., $.50. 
Texas Forest News—publication. 
Packet of conservation materials for teachers. 
Circular 43—Forestry Principles for Elementary 
Schools. $.25. 
Circular 44 Fore stry Principle s for Se condary 
Schools, $.25. 
Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, Direc- 
tor of Education, Austin, Texas. 
Wildlife in Texas, 44 p. 
Texas Game and Fish—monthly publication, $1.00 
per vear 
Wildlife Conservation Unit—The Cardinal, 5 p. 
List of Wildlife Motion Pictures, 3 p. 
List of Conservation Education Literature, mimeo.. 


7 p. 
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Ss. D the Interior, National Park Service, Votion Pictures on Virginia Subjects—tiist. 
Washington 25, D. C., or write to regional Pamphlet on the Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
headquarters and Development, 12 p. 
B00 on the National Parks. Virginia State De pt. of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
G rnment Printing Office, Superintendent ginla. 
of D nents, Washington, D.C Bibliography of Materials on the Conservation of 
Cor on in Camping, $20. Natural Resources, $.50. 
Clean Wate n the Missourt, 8 p., $.05 Virginia Soils and Land Use, $1.50. 
Cleaner Water for the Ohio, $.05. Washington 
Hun Conservation—Slory of Our Water Re- State College of Washington, Agricultural Exten- 
( es, $.20 sion Service, Pullman, Washington. 
Highl n History of Forest Conservation, 23 B.B-398—4-H Soil and Water Conservation m 
$.15 Washington Wheatlands. 
Polluted Water Is Almost As Bad As No C-131—Let’s Practice Conservation on Pacific 
Wate i chart, 37 « 48, $.25. Slope 8. 
Vi Land Produce Useful Wildlife, 28 p., $.15 X-492—Slabilization of Sand Dunes in the Pacific 
WPA 1 Story of Human Conservation, 212 p., Northwest. — 
$.55 B-440—Trees of Washington. 
Woe ( ( ation B bliograph y, a selection of De pt. of Public Instruction, State of Washington, 
! n the field of p oduction and utili- Oly mpla, Washington. 
j imber and other wood products by Soil Conservation in Washington State, $.50 
J. Hugo Kramer, $40 Western Forestry Conservation Association, 712 U.S 
() \ | Forest, 34 p., $.20 National Bank Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon. 
Pp d Control of Gullies, 59 Dis $.25 Permanent Forest Production, 64 p. 
tv Publishing Co., 1126 Q St., Lincoln 1, Ne- Forty Years of Western Fore stry, 64 p. 
is Western Pines Association, Yeon Bldg., Portland 4, 
| f Soil Conse ation by Alfred \W Phil- Oregon. 
64 $.64, tor upper gr de and high school Forest Crops Are Growing, 8 p. 
- in with mathematics SvVnopsis of free loan films. 
Utah Tree Farms of Western Pines. 
\gI Experiment Station, Utah State Agri- List is available. 
College, Logan, Utah West Virginia 
i] ( and Reservows to Reduce Wate West Virginia University, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 
I 24 Central Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
| n Indian School, Brigham City, Utah #175—West Virgina Trees, 242 p. 
Soil ¢ on Course, 24 | #359—Better Rural Living, 25 p. 
( on Play, 6 #316-A—Check List of West Virginia Birds, 56 p. 
( tetrvities Relating to Natural Re- Conserving Soil and Water Through Organized 
Effort, 14 p 
R Goes Fishing, 4 p West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., Covington, Vir- 
on Resource Conservation, 3 p ginia. 
() / ts on Soil and Wate Growing and Harvesting Tree Crops, 72 p. 
14 Tomo row’s 7 rCes, 12 p. 
Veans of Surroundings, 12 p Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., P.O. Box 629, Newark, New 
(; nd Fish Commission, Salt Lake City, Jersey. 
l We Grou T ees, 17 }). 
bheations Timber Is a Crop. 
\ 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 Films—“Green Harvest” and “Trees and Homes.” 
Wilderness Society, 1840 Mintwood Place, N.W., 
1 Years Old Washington 9, D.C. 
Its Salesman The Living Wilderness—publication, $1.00 per year. 
List of publications available. 
I : Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc., 3740 Oliver 
$.05 st.. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Vermont Wild Flows publication, $2.00 per year. 
' Vermont and State Agricultural Col- Poster—‘The Outdoor Code.” 2 for $.05. 
y y kxtension Service, Burling- Common Flowers, 2 p., 10 for $.25. 
Wild Flower Protection List. 
B-483—] on on Vermont Permanent Pasture 10 circulars on conservation, $.25. 
1942, 15 | Wildlife Management Institute, Investment Bldg., 
B-538—s Erosion on Two Vermont Types Washington 5, D.C. 
1947, 11 | Outdoors News Bulletin—tree monthly publication. 
\ G. Vinal, Professor of Nature Instruction, A List of Conservation Teaching Aids, mimeo., 2 p. 
( Massachusetts Upland Game Management, 80 Dus $.21. 
\ ( 32 | $.15 (Jua l and Pheasant Propagation, 72 p-, $.13. 
\ 1) ary, 17 p., $.15 The Farmer and Wildlife, 86 p., $.17. 
Room for Outdoor L ng, $1.00 Water Fowl Manage me nt on Small Areas, 80 p., 
Bird ( Kev and Check List. $.05. $21. 
| { Key and Check List Wisconsin 
Virginia Dept. of Conservation, State Office Bldg., Madison 
Virg \g Experiment Station, B'ack-- 2, Wisconsin. 
rg, Virginia Report to the People of Wisconsin on Progress in 
1q Rese ch, 112 p Conservation Education—1952, 66 p. 
Virgin I) rtment of Conservation & Develop- Wisconsin's Forests—comic type, 10 p. 


Richmond 19. Virginia. Wisconsin Mammals, 54 p. 
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NEW PUBLICATION 
SCHEDULE 
The experience of the last several years has 


shown that the publication schedule used in 


the past wil] no lol ger get the issues of AB 


out during the first few days of the month of 


issue, as was the original plan. A new sched- 


been worked ut which provides re | 


ule has 


longer time for each at the steps printing, 


making up the dummy, correcting page proof, 


setting up the magazine forms, and so on 


In the future, 


to the printer about ten weeks ahead of publi- 


the manuscripts will be sent 


cation time. That is, manuscripts intended 


for the May issue will be sent to Lancaster on 
February Zi. 


July 21, and 


for October on 
be 


those intended 


May dummy wil 


soon. The 


The American Biology Teacher 


| Feb, 


made up and sent to Laneaster on \MIareh OF 


“), 


the October dummy on August 25, and so on 


The corrected page pProot, ready tor the printer 


to run the May issue, will be sent to Laneaste; 


on April 15, the final page proof and so on, 


A small amount of space Is felt Vacant when 
. This may be used for 


news items and late releases of 


the dummy is made u 


various kinds. 
Such items may be included in the page proof. 
However, they must be cut to fit th available 
space exactly , and it is, of course, not possible 
to see prool of it 

with the 


Copy to be sent to the printel 


dummy must be in the editor’s hands at least 


six weeks ahead of the month of issue: short 


inserted in the 


8th of the 


items to be page prool must 


reach the editor by Cri month be- 


ore the month Of Issue 


[It is hoped that all contributors will ‘ooper- 


ate in these earlier deadlines, so that the 


magazine may always arrive within the first 


lew adavs of the mont 


EDUCATIONAL PACKET 


Che editor has receive rom THE GARDEN CLuB 
oF AMERICA the materials known as “Our Natural 
Resources Edu | intended for local 
CONSeTY hairme Che ket includes pam- 
phlets and lers = phases nsery 

n guide at sour For infor- 

n. write the Cor n Con ee, Garde 
Club of 15] Sth Stree New York 22 
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Caracoles at Vinales 


(sport, Agersborg Biological Laboratory, Centralia, Illinois 


Cyrit E 


“Mire Usted, Senor! Es diferente!” 

The phrase had been repeated so often that 
it was difficult to express the enthusiasm the 
Hispano-American expects of the “Ameri- 
eano.” Yet, strangely enough, the expression 


had a significance I was not to appreciate 


until weeks later. 

The Vinales Valley consists of a great, hori- 
zontal, ivial plain flanked by the Organ 
\fountains. Seattered over it are mogotés 


mogoté near Vinales 
vreat masses of limestone rising to a height of 
eight to ten hundred feet. Their perpendicu- 
ir Walls re eroded into tortured ridges, 
spires, clefts, and nodules, upon which perch 
iny |} Aeroids, gourds, grasses, cacti, 
nettles, and even palms cluster so closely upon 
e sides rounded summits of the mogotés 
s to pu eir surfaces into perpetual shade. 


Indeed the rock in many places is quite wet. 
| streams that rickle down their sides are 
ibsorbed in part by the porous stone, which 

consequence is covered with a greenish 


ush of the minute plants upon which snails 


n the world, perhaps, will one find 
he variety of land snails that occur in west- 


Within an area of four square 


les, two hundred and fifty species have been 
identified. It was not by aeecident that I had 
sought this region tor my holiday. My time 
Was limited, and I wanted to make the most 


oi it. But for the moment I was more inter- 
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ested in a pair of lizard cuckoos, the presence 
of which had driven a hen and chicks to cover, 
than in the fact that my guide had discovered 
another kind of shell. We had walked west- 
ward from one mogoté to another, passing the 
village with its pastel-tinted houses and 
orange-flowered flamboyant trees. Across the 
open side of a rocky recess we came upon a 
sun-flecked glade in which three black-and- 
yellow butterflies, tenuous and translucent, 
engaged in a kind of aerial dance. The ejacu- 
lation of my guide referred to more shells of 
Chondrothyra incrassa—white, this time. The 
others we had found were black or orange, 


depending upon where they were located. 


Varieties of Chondrothuyra showing Varlia- 


tions In pigmentation of shells. 


With the exeeption of the “tree snails” 
(Liguus), the “caracoles’” are closely bound 
by invisible ties to the rocks. The term “mo- 
goté” referred originally to an island, and so 
far as these molluses are concerned the sea 
would be no more impassable than the inter- 


vening malanga fields, bathed in tropical sun- 


b 
( 
0 
\{ 
d 
LAG 
ay? 
A 


Varieties of J egina: note th 


men. 


light, where eve ry moving object escapes not 


] 


the keen eves of birds a 


In the ea 


nd lizards 
har lrothyra and 
isolation is indubita- 


snails 


related species of 
bly linked with coloration of the shells. Chon- 
with 
like 


Although the color of the ani- 


drothyra is a short, thick, gray snail, 


orange tentacles or “horns,” and a snout 
an elephant 
mal itself never v: of the shell de- 


the 


that 


irles, 


colony 


pends upon location In each 
shells are all of one color; just as invariably, 
those in one colony differ in color from those 
No wonder my guide kept 
Related 


this 


of other groups 


otro huelgas!”’ 


saying: “He alli 


snails, as Chondropoma, exhibit 


suc! 


same kind of variation 


When we include other types of snails, the 


story becomes more involved. Thus the ef- 


fects of isolation upon Emoda and Fareimen 


are partial. In a given place the shells are all 


of one color but. as the eollector passes alor 


1g 
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banded speci- 


| Feb. 


the mogoté, he finds pink shells grading into 
brown and brown into black. The shell of the 
great, black Zachrysia quanensis is the same 
wherever found—a pale yellow-brown. Simi- 
larly, that of the littl Urocoptis vignalensis 
is always gray. Yet there is no close ancestral 
relationship between Zachrysia and Urocoptis, 

Viana regina, perhaps the commonest snail 
in western Cuba, illustrates a still different 
The shell 


translucent, and heavy. At 


situation with respect to variation 
is porcelainous, 


first glance most of the shells appear white, 


actually tinted in varying 
One 


although they are 


degrees with yellow, salmon, or pink. 


Variety 1s banded with brown ()therwise the 


individual shell is more or less uniform in 


color. The animal also varies in pigmenta- 


tion. As all possible variations may be found 


in a single colony, it is evident that in this 


letermined by 


location. 

Vinales, but | 
did not They came to me 
a little at a Wiule in 


Florida [ watched ra Chondrothyra CTawt with 


species color is not 
These things I observed at 
know them then 
time, glimmeringly: 
its double “foot” up a window curtain; in Chi- 
cago, as I drew the portrait of a yellow Viana 
with a purple face; in Salt Lake City, musing 
color patterns of Liguus. 


Yes. but 


In Which animals are pig- 


upon the intricate 


“Ks diferente!” What factors ae- 


for the Ways 


Why are 


regardless of species and in places as widely 


count 
mented? the shells of Oleacina, 
separated as Cuba and Peru, always pale 
Why does the shell, but 


wit 


brown? not the ani- 


mal. of location? 


Why do both the s | 


] ») 
n color. regardless of location? 


( ‘hondrothy ra Vary 
and the animal of 
Viana vary 

One to be drawn 
Unfortunate ly _the obvi- 
What I learned 


from all this is that stimulation of the 


may say that the lesson 


from this is obvious 


ous is not always appre ciate d 


senses 


alone does not permit us to appreciate rela- 


tionships immediately It takes the mind 


some time to overtake and digest what the 


eve has seen or the ear has heard 


true, even of the trained mind, when it is ex- 
posed to that which is unfamiliar and novel 
How much more evident must it be in the case 
who encounters, for the first 


of the 
time, an area of knowledge entirel: unfamiliar 


student 


to him! 


If 


50 
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th 
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- The General Education Type of Biology Course 


Sister MARY 

For a number of years I have been follow- 
ing with interest articles, symposia, and dis- 
cussions on the general education type of 
survey course in biology since we were con- 


introduction of such a course 
We had devoted 


before the 


templating the 
into our college program. 


nueh thoug and discussion to it 


vtual introduction of the course. Because of 
e diversity of opinion on the value of such 
pointed out, to a certain extent at 


course, 


east, in a recent article by Dr. Goldsmith (1) 
ind the suggestion of J. A. Trent (2) that a 
series of articles regarding such courses for 
ollege freshmen be forthcoming from various 
types of colleges, I offer the following obser- 
ations al explanation of the course as 

iht our college. Ours is a girls’ liberal 
its college, with a small enrollment, which at 
he present time requires only one section of 


e cours 
is much diversity of opinion as 
to the value of a course of this kind, as well 
discussion with regard to the availa- 
lity and capabilities of teachers for the 
lent to anyone following the trend 


ong the line of general education. To have 


such a course, or not to have it, that is the 
question. The immediate impetus for its 
troduction into our college came from the 
dueation Department, whose members felt 
need for a course of this kind in the prepa- 
ion of primary and elementary teachers; 
er non-science concentrators are also eligi- 
e for the course. The request Was for a 
coverage of the physical sciences as well as 
NOLO sclences. The science require- 
ment for the students in question was eight 
redit hours of a laboratory science. Two 
points, therefore, were settled at the very be- 
ginning of our planning: the course was to In- 
ide the physical sciences as well as biology, 
ind it was to be a laboratory course (which 
s, of course, very desirable). The first requi- 
site Was met by offering Principles of Physical 
Sciences during the first semester and Princi- 


ples of Biological Sciences during the second 


semester: the 


second by offering three hours 


Aguin Mutter, The Cardina! Stritch College, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


lecture and two hours laboratory weekly, the 
class meeting one hour daily five times a week. 
the laboratory periods are 
one-hour periods. We decided to meet the 
students every day in order to keep them more 


As this indicates, 


continuously in contact with the subject mat- 
ter and we thought that, with careful planning 
and preparation, the two one-hour periods 
would be as profitable as one two-hour period. 
Our experience has justified this procedure. 
As to the teachers, we feel strongly that the 
best coordination of subject matter is made 
possible and the best interest of our students 
served by having the course taught by two 
teachers—one for the physical sciences and 
one for biology. This tends to give a well- 
rounded picture rather than a knowledge of 
more albeit detailed facts. 
Where classes are large and more than one 


isolated more 


section of the course must be offered, this may 
After all, 


each situation is individual and must be ap- 


present somewhat of a problem. 


proached from the standpoint of the needs and 
facilities of the school. This article merely 
presents our approach with the hope that it 
may be helpful to others in similar situations. 

The choice of subject matter presented a 
real problem, particularly as it was to be a 
one-semester course. (As stated above, the 
first semester is devoted to the physical sci- 
ences. Only the biological subject matter will 
he discussed here.) Many teachers, no doubt, 
would hesitate to attempt any kind of cover- 
age in this short period. The results, how- 
ever, While not spectacular, are at least en- 
couraging. A few assumptions are made at 
The 


semester survey of the physical sciences pre- 


the opening of the course, but not many. 


cedes that of biology and, as the subject mat- 
ter for the two courses was planned together, 
it is assumed when the students come to the 
course in Principles of Biological Sciences 
they have acquired a knowledge of what is 
meant by the scientific method and of the ele- 
mentary faets of physies and chemistry neces- 
sary for an understanding of the basic biologi- 


cal principles. The following brief outline will 


b. 


The American 


give some idea of how the subject matter was 
grouped and what 


consideration. 


The Study of Living Things 


1. Interest in living things throughout the ages 
A. Work of the 


bhiolog { ence 


incients in establishing 


B. Biology during the Roman Age 
C. Biology during the Middle Ages 


D. Revolutionists and highlights 


E. The age of microscopic technique and 
é volu mn cle is 
F. Biolog lay 


Diversity of Living Things 


l. The Plant Kingdom 


Protoplasm—tThe Physical Basis of Life 


1. Compositio1 protoplasm 
The ce 
4 Co rts 
B. Cell n nimal cells nt cells 


\ A moe holog n det ) 
B. Othe 

) P 
B. S r fung 

Multicellular Organisms 
l. Divers rgans (example 
oth n il) 

2. Mt ellu 

\. Moss-— simple multice 


B \ typical spermatophyte 
Mais \letazoa 
\. Hvdra example of sim 


ple multicellular 


nin 
B. The vertebrates (fundamental plan) 
Food for Living Things 

1. Defir 
2. Kir ( 
3. Fur 
4. Sources of food 

\. Photosynthesis—energy storing process 


Utilization of Food 


1. Explanation of diffusion and osmosis 
2. Digestior 


topics were selected for 


Biology Teacher 


\. Definition of digestion 
Digestion in simple 


Amoeb ie 


C. Digestion in complex organisms like 


man 


digestion 
D. Digestion as 


3. Absorption and circulation 


found in plants 
\. In simple organisms like 
B. In complex organisms like man 

$. The assimilation of food 

Respiration—energy-releasing process 
\. In plants and animals 

6. Excretion 


A. In plants and animals 


I 


Response to Environment 


1. Irritabilit h sical chat eristio 
protopl 
2. Plan tropisms—g h movement 
Irritability inun rganis Amoebae 
Nerve ne 
5 sin nerv< el 0 ~ irth- 
6. Complex nervous system of vertebrates 
. Hormones as related to the Organisms re- 
<ponse to the environment 
Reproduction—Embryology 
Types of rep 
2. Reprodu nil g 
nd animals) 
Reprod on i e Met 
Reprodu mou ert ‘ 
5. Seed production : 
Heredity 
Stru ‘ 
Mitosis—Me 
2. Laws of heredit: 
Human heredit 
Interrelations among Organisms 
1. Free-living organisms 
\. Dependence « nimals on plants 
B. Examples of nutual helpfulness 
| iris 
\. Definition nd h 
B | hice ne 
( Parasitie we 
Parasiti ng 
Plant and Animal Ecology 
Keologi tv pes ol nts 
2. Vegetation areas nd plant associations 


plant succession 
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> Animal habitats 
t Laws of distribution 
5. Expansion and repression factors 
Evolution 
1. Various theories of evolution 
Evidence for evolution 


Laboratory exercises were worked out to 
correlate with the topies under discussion. 
While demonstration set-ups were freely used 


and a mode 


sis Was on individual laboratory work. This 


ate use Was made of films, empha- 


itter Was of greatest interest to the students 
ind no doubt to their greatest advantage. 

Althoug 
e evidence available it seems that the stu- 


limited in time and scope, from 


dents have obtained an overall view and the 
asic underlying biological principles from the 
course here presented. For non-science con- 
centrators serves to give an informational 


ind cultural background. It is by no means 
erfeect. In fact I am conscious that adverse 
criticisms could be given at many points. It 
as, nevertheless, filled a definite need for us. 
Undoubte 


dly there will always be diversity of 


opinion as to the value of courses of this type 
uit, if you are interested in “wide fields,” if 
vour program does not include a course of this 
kind and the non-science concentrators are 
ooking for one, if you wish to broaden your 
iew of biology, try working out a syllabus 


the peculiar needs and demands of your 
OWN Calbpus mind. 


M., Ph.D. 1952. 
( se in Biology 


Survey 
Turtoxr News, 30: 66-69, 


v4 CR! NT J \ 1952 Le tters, The Ame "can Biol- 


, 14: 75-76 


s ALONG THE Nature TratL at ROOSEVELT 
lIGH ScHeé = the title of an interesting little 
Kit I me to the editor’s desk recently. 
It is the fourth of a series of bulletins published 
the Biology Club, sponsored by 8. M. Pattee, of 
Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The 
klets represent a great deal of constructive 
rk, are attractively printed and bound, and are 
eful 1 oth pupils and residents of the com- 
1 information, write S. M. Pattee, 
R sevelt HH oh x hool, Cedar R ipids, lowa. 
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CONSERVATION IN THE 88RD CONGRESS 
(Continued from page 48) 


California. One (H. R. 1037) would establish the 
Green River Canyons National Park from a por- 
tion of Dinosaur National Monument in Colorado 
and Utah. This is the area in which the contro- 
versial Split Mountain and Echo Park dams have 
been proposed by reclamation interests. The other 
(H. R. 
would prohibit dams or other big water-engineer- 


1038) is a repeater from last session; it 


ing projects within or affecting any national park 
or monument. 
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gamma globulin. This article recounts some of the 
i problems faced by the men who are striving to 


] 


prepare a sate vaccine which will make us immune 


More Food for Less Work, Life, Jan. 5, 1958, +5 the three known types of polio 


) io. 


= 
Pict hicl What to Do Until the Doctor Comes by 
ictures nad arts whieh portray some ol the 
; Armstrong, M.D., American Mag., Jan. 1953. py 
many vanees which we have made in agriculture ) » Pp. 
QS—102 
during the past 75 vears. You will want copies ot aay 
this for in The basic principles of first aid and the easily 
bserved symptoms of common diseases are clear); 


should be readily ivallable to 


Boys Will Be Men by F. L. Waugh, Outdoor stated. This article 
Life, Jan. 1953, pp. 40-41 & 66-68. dl ti 


he students. It gives the specific information 


An nspiring unt ol the conservation prac- necessary to care tor the common emergencies 


tices established the Fort Morgan Junior Con- 
i aerate Danger Signals in Your Life by Dr. Walter € 

x Alvarez, Cosmopolitan, J 


in. 1953 pp 78-91. 


i 
\ compenaium I niormation Out an exten- 


A New 300-Million-Year-Old Clue to Evolu- give Jist of human ills. The real danger signals are 
tion, Life, Jan. 19, 1953, pp. 52-54 pointed out \ glossal yf terms used is included. 


} 


( na =no! Writeup ol fish 
il | i i il i 


, A New Treatment for Kidney Stones by John 
long considered existent only as a fossil. You wil 
. Gilmore and Eric Northrup, Sat. Ev. Post, Jan. 


wan n remarkabie fish ou 17 1082 ny & SS—92 
17. 1953. pp. 30-31 « 2 
permanent files 
Kidney stones plague many persons. Hyaluroni- 
Polio Is Being Defeated by Marguerite Clark, dase is not a wonder drug which cures the disease 
cCalls I 19538. pn 4 
V Jan. 1953, ] $\ & 107-111 but it is being used to ease the pain and possibly 
Scientists think it is poss ble to secure more to prevent comple tions in those suffering from 
lasting immunity to polio than that conferred by this ment 
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